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Editorial 


T is with pleasure that we welcome to the pages of the AssISTANT 

an article by Mass Observation, that brilliant and unorthodox group 

that has charted for us so many of the tides of public opinion. At the 
same time we would attract readers’ attention to the Mass Observation 
magazine Us, which is obtainable for a subscription of 5s. per quarter. 
Number 13 of Us contains an interesting article on “ Metrop libraries.” 
Readers who are interested in Mass Observation or who wish to do part- 
time observer work should apply to Charles Madge, Esq., at 124 Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2. 

“ane” 

In these days of paper rationing it is more important than ever that 
no copies of the AssistANT should be wasted. Members are urged to 
communicate with the Hon. Membership Secretary if they find that surplus 
copies of the journal are being received: they are also asked to send the 
Membership Secretary addresses of those assistants in H.M. Forces who 
wish to receive the journal at their military station. Every surplus copy of 
the AssISTANT printed means an encroachment on the Association’s funds. 

“ae” 


It may be of interest to members to note that Mr. Dudley Holland, 
designer of the cover of the December 1938 Recommended books and 
painter of the murals at the Kensal Rise Branch Library, has a painting in 
this year’s Royal Academy. 

weRse” 


Council Notes 


HE Council met at Chaucer House on Ist May, 1940, with Mr. 

Clulow, the president, in the chair. The Council learnt with 

regret of the resignation of Miss J. C. Bertholdt as East Midland 

Divisional representative since the last meeting, and Miss C. L. Wright 
(Leicester) was welcomed in her place. 
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The Hon. Secretary reported that the resolutions forwarded to the 
L.A. following the last Council meeting had not yet been considered, as 
the L.A. Council did not meet in April. The Hon. Editor reported that 
efforts would be made to retain the present form of the AssIsTAnrt, 
The Hon. Education Secretary reported on the organization of courses 
and stated that 130 students had enrolled for the Revision School at 
Chaucer House on 5th May. The Council agreed to the payment of 
travelling and subsistence expenses to the tutors attending the School. 
The effect of the rise of printing and stationery costs on course fees had 
been considered, and the Council decided that in order to prevent an 
increase in fees it would be necessary to discontinue supplying note- 
books to students. The Hon. Membership Secretary reported 146 new 
members and 48 resignations since the last meeting. 

The Hon. Treasurer presented his financial statement for the period 
Ist Jan. to 27th April ; this showed a balance in the General Account 
of £291 4s. 5d. (after refunding to the L.A. capitation amounting to £383 
7s. 11d., as previously agreed by the Council). The Treasurer referred to 
correspondence with the North Eastern Division relating to their financial 
statement for 1939. The Council endorsed his action in the matter 
and reiterated their right to enquire into and make suggestions as to the 
working of Divisions. A proposal by the Greater London Division to 
hold a one-day Divisional Conference close to the L.A. Conference was 
widely welcomed and approved. The draft Annual Report was con- 
sidered and after approval was ordered to be printed. 

In reply to a question on the appointment of tutors, Mr. Martin stated 
that Divisional Committees were always asked to nominate or advise on 
likely candidates. The Council decided that applicants for tutorships 
should be informed that their applications would be placed before the 
Education Committee and that they should not prepare Courses until 
asked to do so. 

A motion by the South Wales and Monmouthshire Division “ that 
members of the A.A.L. should continue to be informed through their 
representatives and through THE Liprary ASSISTANT of any matters affect- 
ing the relationship of the A.A.L. and the L.A.” was carried. Arrange- 
ments were considered for the Annual General Meeting to be held, if 
possible, in Oxford during July. Arising out of the general question of 
temporary staff appointments in libraries, it was decided to ask the L.A. 
to advise on the enrolment of temporary members of staffs into the L.A. 
The Council will meet again in October. DD. &. ¢. 
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War-time Reading Mass Observation 


Te report is a sequel to that in Us 13 on “‘ Metrop Libraries.” 
It is based on the same survey, which, as previously stated, 
formed a part of the main field-work plan of the “‘ M-O Morale 
Unit,” and will be included in a full-length report on opinion-forming. 
It describes the effect of the war on what our evidence shows to be a 
static and slow-changing habit. 

In the first week of the war there was a big drop in reading of all 
kinds and in nearly all districts. Public library figures provide a sort of 
barometer of the amount of reading that is being done, as these libraries 
serve a wider public than any other type of library or bookshop. More- 
over, unlike the latter, they keep an exact record of the number of books 
issued day by day. 

Information and statistics have been received from altogether 53 
libraries, in London, Birmingham, and country districts. On the out- 
break of war there was an almost universal decrease in lending library 
issues. It seems that the more ‘‘ dangerous” areas were affected more 
than others. Thus in London (20 suburban libraries considered) issues 
in the first week of war were only 56 per cent. of the issues in a comparable 
week in peace-time. In Birmingham (all 29 libraries considered) they 
were down to 73 percent. In country districts (Bridgwater, Canterbury, 
Worcester, and High Wycombe) they were 94 per cent. 

There was a difference in the quality as well as the quantity of reading 
at this period. London libraries show a relative decrease of 8 per cent. 
in non-fiction, and the libraries that normally have the highest proportion 
of non-fiction issues, Chelsea and Hampstead, are amongst those with 
the greatest all-round decreases. In Birmingham, non-fiction reading 
decreased relatively by 5 per cent. In the country districts, however, 
which normally have a rather higher proportion of fiction issues than 
either London or Birmingham, there is no relative difference in the pro- 
portion of fiction and non-fiction. It seems therefore that the small 
section of the public which normally reads some non-fiction was more 
affected by the outbreak of war than the larger fiction-reading public, and 
that many either turned to fiction for relief or stopped reading altogether. 

Recovery.—Librarians interviewed in London in the second week in 
September agreed that reading was beginning to pick up again. This 
began at the end of the first week of war. There is always an increase in 
library issues on Saturdays, and this week it was bigger than usual. One 
librarian in Wandsworth said: 


“What I notice is that people had a scare when war was 
declared, and on Monday they returned books. . . . After that the 
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children were evacuated, and then they started gradually coming in, 


and I think now the children are evacuated the women are coming 
in more.” 


By the fourth week of October reading had increased considerably, 
though it is still below normal, both in London and Birmingham. 
Country districts show an increase of 9 per cent. This may be due to 
some extent to evacuation. One of the country libraries, Canterbury, 
registered 576 new borrowers in September and October. However, the 
decrease in London and Birmingham (16 per cent. and 17 per cent. respec- 
tively) is greater than the increase in country districts. With regard to 
the type of books being read at this time, there was little variation from 
normal. 

In January (8th—13th) library figures were tested again. The increase 
in reading had on the whole been maintained, though evacuation areas 
were still below normal. The public library situation at the different 
periods of the war is summed up in the following table: 


Total Issues Per Cent. of Per Cent. Relative Increase 
Comparable Periods. (or Decrease where minus) 
Fiction to Non-fiction. 
Sept. 39 Oct.39 Jan. 40 Sept.39 Oct.39 Jan.40 
London . ‘ 56 84 85 8 1 3 
Birmingham ‘ 73 83 92 5 3 0 
Country . . 94 109 110 0 —4 + 1 


In October, librarians had spontaneously mentioned an increased 
interest in books about current affairs, notably, Inside Europe and Mein 
Kampf. In January some librarians had noticed a falling off in this 
interest, and it was generally less stressed. With regard to fiction, this 
was the same as usual. One librarian had noticed that spy books were 
popular. Libraries had expected in some cases an increased demand for 
particular types of fiction, e.g. humorous or short stories, but this had not 
materialized. Nearly all the evidence points to the fact that fiction 
reading goes on the same, war or no war. It is a habit which is not 
quickly affected by changes in the world. 

Information and impressions were obtained from thirteen publishers 
in February. The sale of cheap reprints was said by five publishers to 
have increased. The demand for Everyman’s library during the first five 
months of the war was about 25 per cent. greater than during the same 
period in the preceding year. Interviews with booksellers in Charing 
Cross Road showed the same tendency. In fiction, there was little change. 


Books on political and current events seem to have suffered most 
through the war. 
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*. . . there seems to be less demand for political books unless 
they are very cheap and sensational.” 


A publisher said that books such as Gunther’s Inside Europe and those 
dealing with international crises and personalities had been less popular: 


“*T think people were fascinated with the idea of the trouble that 
was coming. That sort of book has gone altogether.” 


Book Clubs.—Information obtained from eighteen book clubs sup- 
ports the evidence given by publishers and booksellers. Non-political 
book clubs had either maintained their membership or increased it as far 
as one can judge by the figures given. 


Readers’ Union: 


** The present membership of Readers’ Union is 23,000, and is 
in fact slightly higher by about 500 than it was at the outbreak 
of war.” 


The Book Society : 


4 . Our membership has been steadily increasing during the 
past 7 or 8 years, and this increase is being maintained in spite of 
the war. ... 

“The only effect we have observed of the war upon reading 
habits is a decline in the demand for books of the Inside Europe 
type, and a greater interest in classics and established works.” 


The Psychic Book Club: 


“ Our total membership varies between 2,500 and 3,000, and it is 
interesting to note that the present war conditions have had no 
appreciable effect on this total.” 


A new book club, World Books—run by six leading publishers, and 
choosing books of various types, e.g. The Yearling (“‘ an exquisite novel 
of youth ”’), Lawrence’s Seven pillars of wisdom, Kipling’s Collected dog 
stories—has been extremely successful. The first choice was distributed 
in November. In February they write: 


** We have by now 40,000 members, which we believe is a more 
rapid growth than any English book club has so far achieved. .. . 
We could hardly have been more successful under peace conditions.” 


Political book clubs decline to give figures. The only one that is at 
all liberal with information is the Peace Book Club, which is evidently 
doing well as a result of war. A right wing book club, the National Book 
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Association (President, Lord Baldwin), gives no figures of membership. 
Choices since the war show a trend away from the political. Pre-war 
choices were largely written by or about prominent Conservatives, e.g. 
Stanley Baldwin—a tribute, by Arthur Bryant, In Search of peace, by 
Neville Chamberlain, were pre-war choices; since the war we have My 
England, Scottish scene, The Heart of France, and other books of literary 
or historical interest. No information has yet been received from the 
Left Book Club. 

Foyle’s do not give comparative figures of the membership of their 
book clubs, but present memberships are of some interest. These are 
as follows: 


The Book Club . : : ; . 200, 
Right Book Club , ‘ ; ; 20, 
Religious Book Club. : ‘ 5 7 
Catholic Book Club. , : : 5 
Children’s Book Club . , ; , 5 
Gardening Book Club . , ; : 12 
Art Book Club. : : . : 1 
Thriller Book Club 3 ; , ¥ 3,000 
Woman’s Book Club. ‘ : ; 2,000 

Christina Foyle sums up the situation from book club and book 

selling experience : 


“* The war has greatly stimulated reading. This is partly due to 
the black-out. People are discovering the joys of the classics as 
well as modern literature, and it is many years since we have sold so 
many copies of Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope, and similar 
authors. We are also selling a great many books on Gardening, 
Embroidery, Cookery, and other subjects, as people are studying 
these things at home. We have noticed a general falling-off of sales 
of political books. I think newspapers cover politics quite suffici- 
ently, and people are perhaps a little weary of reading of Hitler and 
the future of Europe.” 


We may add that apart from Mein Kampf (best seller and best borrower 
everywhere) war books that have been mentioned as successful recently 
are E. M. Delafield’s War-time diary of a provincial lady (February Book 
Society choice), a novel dealing satirically with muddles on the home 
front in the first months of the war, and War begins at home, dealing with 
the same subject in a different way. The former was described by Mr. 
Lovat Dickson of Macmillan’s as having been published “‘ just at the right 
moment,” when the war had become boring and people could afford to 
laugh at muddles now they were not so much afraid of what their conse- 
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quences might be. The latter was mentioned by the librarian of Coulsdon 
and Purley Public Library as a “ best seller,” and he had had to buy 
ten copies for his shelves in order to satisfy the public demand. 

Reading in Perspective.—The parts of this report, based on what pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and book clubs say are not really representative of 
public taste. Book buyers and members of book clubs are largely middle 
class and largely intellectual. War has had very little effect on the 
reading habits of ordinary people. 

In Metrop, only 24 per cent. of our sample ever bought a book; only 
5 per cent. bought one every three weeks or more often. Metrop does 
not possess a shop which specializes in books, but there are several 
stationers, newsagents, tobacconists, etc., who stock a few, chiefly of the 
paper cover sort ranging in price from 3d. to 6d. In Metrop book 
buying had definitely decreased since the outbreak of war according to 
the proprietors of such shops. One of them said: 


** It’s very bad just now. . . . These dark nights you hoped a lot 


would read. . . . I think too many of them have too much on their 
minds just now. . . . The prices of books are going to make it 
more difficult.” 


Those people in the sample who bought books were asked what sort 
of books. The majority bought fiction; none mentioned war or politics. 

A further hundred working-class people were asked whether they 
took magazines. Twenty-three per cent. took one or more magazines 
regularly every week, and 3 per cent. took one sometimes. Figures for 
weekly sales of magazines were obtained from two shops, and classified 
these give the following results: 


Number of 

Publications. Type. Sales. Per Cent. 

4 General, topical ; A ‘ ; ; 75 14 

2 War 5 z ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 14 3 

2 Pictures (not war) . ; , : ; 55 id 

11 Women’s ; p 3 ; , ‘ 86 16 

11 Romantic : ‘ ‘ . . . 59 11 

2 Films. ‘ ‘ y 2 x : 34 7 

1 Radio times. ; ; ‘ . 714 14 

20 Children’s : 2 : . ‘ . 116 22 

y Various . ‘ ‘ i i ‘ 2 14 13 

Total 62 , : P Z ; ‘ . sae 100 


In the general and topical groups, Everybody’s has by far the highest 
sales (56). Picture post is the most popular of the picture magazines. 
Romantic magazines include such publications as Red star weekly, Silver 
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star, Golden star, Lucky charm, Miracle, Oracle. Specifically war maga- 
zines (War weekly and War illustrated) account for only 3 per cent. of the 
total. Periodicals such as The New statesman and nation, Sketch, Time and 
tide, were not sold at all. Asked what was most popular in war-time a 
shopkeeper said: 


“* The young girls read the same as they read before, love stories. 
Newspapers have dropped simply because they’ve nothing in them. 
A paper with plenty of pictures in, yes. Pictures go mostly. JIlus- 
trated, Picture post, Everybody’s.” 


An observer in another and different type of London district who 
works in a book and magazine shop gives these figures: 


New statesman and nation ‘ . 157 per cent. increase 
Dalton’s ‘ , ; ; . 33 per cent. decrease 
Radio times. ‘ . : . 10 per cent. decrease 


Pamphlets are little known in Metrop. Out of one hundred working- 
class people asked only three could mention any pamphlet they had read. 
One was an A.R.P. warden who had read the A.R.P. pamphlets. One 
had read a religious pamphlet, and another a pamphlet on library books. 
The only pamphlets stocked in shops were the Hitler pamphlets; for 
example, Hitler and his crazy gang, with a cartoon on the cover and text 
consisting mainly of funny stories about Hitler. These had gone fairly 
well at first, but there was little sale for them by February. One shop- 
keeper who had a pile tucked away in a corner said when asked about 
them: 


**T don’t show them. We have such a lot of other things to 
think about. I don’t like Hitler, and I don’t want to see his face.” 


There is evidently a gulf between middle-class and working-class 
reading of magazines. Such publications as Red star weekly and Lucky 
charm are beneath the consideration of people who write and talk about 
“ public opinion,” in fact, probably, many are not even aware of their 
existence. Yet such publications are important to many people and 
form the bulk of their reading matter. They must have a tremendous 
force in determining what public opinion is to be. Intellectuals may 
imagine that “ pamphlets” are a force in determining public opinion. 
Few working-class people even know what these are. Much more can 
be found out about what people like reading from public libraries, 
twopenny libraries, and grubby little sweet-shops, than from Charing 
Cross Road. 
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Learning in a Library 


Mary Walton 


N the May issue of the Assistant, Mr. R. L. W. Collison wrote on 
L: Librarians and learning.” In the course of an article which showed 

how deeply he has the question of adequate public service at heart, he 
seemed to me to take several right sticks by the wrong ends. His con- 
tention that the assistant needs “ breadth of mind and knowledge” in 
order to deal competently with enquiries is, of course, beyond dispute; 
but his ideas on the acquirement of such knowledge are a bit confused. 
He says, “* The necessity for technical knowledge among assistants has 
been recognized to the full; but there has been no similar urge towards 
the acquirement of general knowledge,” illustrating this by pointing out 
that there are few graduates in public libraries, that the majority of them 
hold subordinate positions, and that the assistant with the Intermediate 
Certificate and no degree is more likely to be promoted than one with a 
degree but no professional qualifications. 

It seems clear that the precise value to a librarian of a degree is still 
not understood, in spite of the amount of talk there has been about it. 
I should like, as a library assistant with a degree taken at a university, 
to explain to Mr. Collison that the better a degree is from the point of 
view of scholarship the less connexion it has with “‘ general knowledge.” 
Every degree course is a specialized one, and even among undergraduates 
it is a worn joke that the people in such and such faculties “‘ don’t seem 
to know anything.”” The whole trend of progress through upper school 
and university is to develop a particular bent, that is, to specialize. When 
at college I devoted my whole attention to literature, except for a side- 
glance at history and archeology. Most people therefore assumed that 
when I became a reference assistant I was bound to have the advantage 
of my colleagues in answering questions. But my knowledge of art, 
music, philosophy, economics, and science was no more than that of any 
good matriculation candidate; and when it came to answering questions 
on literature I speedily found that most of them were about second-rate 
works I had never heard of, for at college we ignored the second-rate. I 
went through the usual library processes of learning about indexes to 
recitations, and the existence of concordances and quotation books which 
the part of me that pretends to scholarship heartily despises. 

The value of a degree, as such, to a library assistant is that it enables 
him to fill a post requiring specialized knowledge. From any more 
general point of view, the graduate is at the disadvantage that Mr. 
Collison admits in the case of the assistant with a hobby; but the value 
of his previous experience is that he has learnt to learn quickly and to seek 
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sources methodically. This is merely an intensification of a capacity 
which was already in him, for otherwise he would not have obtained his 
degree; and a young assistant with that capacity can develop it in other 
ways, although he has to go without systematized guidance. 

Mr. Collison does not, I think, do the profession much service by 
suggesting that the pursuit of technical qualifications “‘ does not make 
(the assistant) aware of general trends in public interest or of the world 
beyond libraries ” ; that “‘ it is possible for an assistant to qualify for his 
diploma and yet to have but an uneasy acquaintance with literature and 
an unfamiliar knowledge of standard books in other subjects.” Does 
Mr. Collison suggest that general knowledge can only be acquired obtside 
the library and in hours during which the assistant is not working? ‘Then 
what in the world is the good of the public library? Where else can he 
more readily become “ fairly well acquainted with the standard works 
on all subjects on which enquiries are likely to be made ”’ ? 

An assistant who is desirous of knowledge either for its own sake or 
in the interests of public service can get it in the course of his work. If 
the average assistant to-day really thinks that he cannot be expected to 
learn anything unless he has the time to toil through an external degree 
course, complete with correspondence instruction and text-books (which 
are rarely standard books), then the profession as a whole has certainly 
brought up its young ones badly. Does putting cards in the catalogue 
never inspire him to borrow a book? Does the row of jackets which he 
pins up to attract borrowers never attract him? Does no page of interest 
ever catch his eye while he sticks in a loose plate? Does he, after search- 
ing for half an hour to answer a borrower’s question, forget the answer 
as soon as he has given it? Does he arrange with pride a display on 
** British naval history,” at some moment when the world is ringing with 
the news of a new chapter, and never notice what the books are or what 
sort of a story they tell? Does he fill up a replacement card without 
noticing that the book is recommended for replacement because it is 
standard? Every day he handles knowledge; and yet Mr. Collison says 
we give him no opportunity to learn anything. 

As it provides a practical illustration of these points, I intrude one 
more personal experience. Four years of tutoring made me an English 
graduate. After five years as a local librarian, I am invariably supposed 
to be a history graduate; and the mistake has been made by a history 
professor. I have handled history books; I have answered historical 
questions ; and I have read history. 

This is the crux; for it is clear that Mr. Collison’s point is that the 
assistant who is in the throes of taking examinations has no time for read- 
ing. This is a dangerous fallacy. Even though their numbers are now 
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being decreased by death and retirement, there are few of us in the pro- 
fession too young not to have met at least one of those well-read librarians 
whose youth was passed in conditions of service no assistant is called 
upon to face to-day; who made the acquaintance of literature and the 
standard books on other subjects at the end of a working day which lasted 
until nine o’clock at night, or even later, every night of the week except 
one, and which frequently began at half-past eight in the morning. 
Anybody who is eager for knowledge can find time to read; many of our 
borrowers are living examples to any assistant who takes the trouble to 
notice them. 

Surely instead of urging our young men and women to dare the Hill 
Difficulty of the external degree, which merely leads to a peak with a 
view, it would be better to tell them how fertile are the green pastures of 
their own library stocks, where they will remain the companions and 
guides of the browsing herds. Tell them that it is by the reading they 
find for themselves that they and their profession will be judged. If we 
actually accept the view that the young assistant cannot learn from the 
library in which he is working, it is of little use to offer that library to 
the general public, who are supposed by the profession to acquire their 
breadth of mind and knowledge there. 

“ew 
0’s and A’s? 
Meyer Berger 
HE longer I sat with the men who answer questions at the main 
information desk of the public Library at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, the more improbable seemed the variety of 
things that people want to know about. “ What is a shim?” a man 
asked, and he was followed by someone impatient to learn “‘ What are 
Napier’s bones?” The next problem was ‘“ How did Eratosthenes cal- 
culate the circumference of the earth?” After that came a person who 
gravely inquired, “‘ What is the chemistry of bathtub rings?” The 
heavy-lidded young man on the high stool beside me—one of six sitting at 
the desk—apparently regarded all this as commonplace. He dug the 
Eratosthenes answer out of the Britannica, got the shim definition out of 
Webster, and knew offhand that Napier’s bones are a calculating device. 
He did not know the composition of bathtub rings but suggested that 
research in the Library’s chemistry room might help. 

The information desk, which is nearly in the centre of the big reference 
room on the third floor of the Library, is a sort of square stall. The 
librarians, who are prepared in this work by a special college course giving 

1 Reprinted by permission of the author, and the editors of the New Yorker. 
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them the rank of reference assistants, sit or stand around inside it and 
their business is to answer all reasonable inquiries. If they find them- 
selves stumped by a problem which they suspect will require considerable 
study, they recommend a likely source of information—usually one of 
the special departments in the building. About two thousand questions 
come in every day—by telephone, over the desk, and by mail—and the 
Library staff somehow manages to handle them all. 

It was difficult to make out the question after the one about bathtub 
rings because the man who asked it had a gauze bandage on his upper lip 
that muffled his words. The assistant next to me understood him, 
however, and said, ‘“‘ Look under ‘ Legerdemain’ or ‘ Magic’.” He 
pointed to the “‘ L” and “‘ M ” sections of the card-index system, and as 
the man moved away toward them, the assistant turned to me. “* That’s 
a professional fire-eater,”” he explained. ‘‘ Says he’s out of practice and 
burned his lip. He wants to brush up.” 

A pretty girl of high-school age came to the desk. She was trying 
hard to look mature and to sound stern as she asked for a book on mother- 
hood, with pictures. Unmoved, the man beside me told her to try the 
New York Medical Society Library at 103rd Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The girl flushed and turned away quickly. The librarian explained to me 
that he did not want to be a censor, but that Library rules forbid helping 
the public out on matters of medicine and law. People keep calling for 
advice on how to treat such things as rat bite, quinsy, and colds. One 
woman who telephoned from her home held her crying baby up to the 
transmitter and wanted the desk to tell her how to soothe the child. The 
desk advises such people to consult a physician or the Medical Society. 
A great many callers regard this as an evasion and mutter about it, but 
the staff stands firm. 

The telephone rang and my man took the call. A stenographer was 
having trouble deciphering a word in her shorthand notes. From the 
context, she thought it must mean something like “ belonging to,” 
although she felt certain it wasn’t exactly that. The assistant patiently 
asked her to read the phrase in which the word appeared. It was “* These 
trials and tribulations are (the sticker came in at this point) to the trade.” 
From the symbol she had scribbled, the girl had a notion that the word 
might be “ indignant,” although she was afraid that didn’t make sense. 
Her second guess was “ iginous,”’ but that was out when the fellow at the 
desk told her there is no such word. She thought, too, that it might be 
“* indigent.” The information man, however, having figured it out in the 
midst of her chatter, replied that a more likely word was “* indigenous.” 
After asking what it meant and how to spell it, the girl thanked him 
happily. 
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The Library Assistant 


The assistant said they get five or six calls of this kind every day, 
indicating that word of the service has spread widely among stenographers, 
In most cases the men are able to figure out the right answer, but they 
balked one night when a man called up from Newark with an unusual 
variation of the question. He had found a shorthand message on his 
desk and, since it was meaningless to him, he wanted the Library to 
interpret it. He said he would be glad to describe the scrawl over the 
telephone, but the staff didn’t encourage him and he reluctantly gave up 
the idea. 

Almost as frequent as shorthand inquiries are questions about the Ten 
Commandments. Ordinarily these are a matter of simple routine. 
During my visit, however, one of the assistants was disconcerted by a 
telephone call from a lady who asked for the wording of the Seventh 
Commandment. When he told her ‘* Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
the lady said “‘ Oh, heavens ! ” in a frightened voice and hung up without 
even thanking him. 

A pretty young lady stepped up to the desk and asked how to say “I 
love you” in Malaysian, explaining gaily that she wanted to write it ina 
letter to a friend who was in the Orient. The assistant told her to take 
it up with the Oriental room. She was followed by a Greek who com- 
plained that he was having trouble making a sign for his restaurant and 
exhibited his handiwork at the desk. It read, “‘ Main Customers Wash- 
room.”” He wanted to know whether an apostrophe should be placed 
before or after the final “‘s”’ in “‘ customers.” The librarian said the sign 
would have a wider appeal if the mark came after the “s.” He also 
suggested changing the “‘ Main” to ‘‘ Men,” and the Greek agreed that 
that was the point he had been trying to make. 

Then came a telephone call from a woman who had to know right 
away whether passengers on the Mayflower used bedsheets. She was 
distressed when they told her she’d have to come down and dig out the 
answer for herself. It was explained to her that such questions can’t be 
answered from general reference books and may require hours of re- 
search. A man with a deep voice who said he was calling from the Union 
League Club wanted to know ‘“‘ How many chromosomes in an ele- 
phant?” When he was told the Library couldn’t answer that (the 
question was considered frivolous), the fellow’s civic sense was outraged. 
“What the hell am I paying taxes for?” he demanded before banging 
down the receiver. 

Less than twenty per cent. of the questions asked at the Library desk 
have any bearing on literary subjects. In recent years, I was told, the 
trend has been toward practical problems of economics, political science, 
and technology, and, since the outbreak of the war, the librarians have 
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had to become experts on such matters as the effects of non-aggression 
pacts and 75 mm. field guns. As a matter of fact, any development in 
national or world affairs has always had an immediate influence upon the 
nature of the queries. Whenever there is a flood the department of 
science and technology receives hundreds of questions on the causes, 
control, and history of floods. Other catastrophies provoke a similar 
interest. The steadiest demand the year round is for information on the 
origin of things. While I was at the desk a man wanted to know when 
the first detachable collar came on the market, and a woman was eager to 
find out what was the earliest written record of human thought. Men- 
bers of Robert Ripley’s research staff are in the place all the time, digging 
out incredibilia. Crossword-puzzle enthusiasts and other people com- 
peting in newspaper and radio question contests are the desk’s greatest 
plague. More than three hundred called in one day for a three-letter 
word meaning a police station in India. They congested the Library’s 
facilities so badly that the employees finally had to refuse to answer the 
question. They shunted the calls to the British Library of Information 
on Madison Avenue, to the consternation of the limited personnel there. 
Occasionally, but not often, the information desk is caught unprepared 
on the various ramifications of a new subject. Technocracy, for example, 
embarrassed the librarians and they were relieved when the fad finally 
pipped out. 

Housewives call surprisingly often for recipes. They are usually 
switched to a telephone handy to four trays of recipe cards. It’s almost 
impossible to stymie the research people on recipes, because the Library’s 
collection of cookery-books is one of the best in the world. Women per- 
versely keep trying to, just the same. A few weeks ago a lady telephoned 
asking how to make sillabub. “Bet that'll stick ’em,” the man who 
answered heard her whisper to someone beside her. He didn’t say 
anything, but just flicked through his files and then read her the recipe: 
** One quart of cream, one and one-half pints of wine or sack, the juice 
of two lemons, grated lemon rind, and a bunch of rosemary. Sweeten 
well. Put some of the liquor and some of the cream into a bowl or basin 
and beat until it froths. Put the froth into the sillabub pot. Repeat until 
all the ingredients are well mixed. Set to cool.”” The woman sounded 
dazed as she mumbled her thanks. If she hadn’t broken the connection, 
she might also have learned that sillabub got its name from a condensation 
of the phrase “‘ swilling bubbles,” that it can be made with grape juice or 
sweet cider instead of wine or sack, and that it’s a three-hundred-year-old 
recipe taken from some British records. 

The Library is also prepared for impatient couples who call to find 


which nearby states offer the promptest marriage ceremonies. The desk | 
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has a list showing the length of residence required in each. Later, these 
same couples may, if they wish, have names suggested for their offspring 
by the Brooklyn Public Library, which performs this service cheerfully ; 
the Manhattan staff does not encourage such questions. The men are 
even cooler in Manhattan toward the Broadway gambling set, whose 
members from time to time try to get them to figure out a player’s mathe- 
matical chances on a gaming device. The gamblers usually attempt to 
phrase their questions as purely academic issues, but the assistants 
generally see what the caller is driving at and refuse to help. When 
people call up, as they occasionally do, and ask for a system to beat the 
races, they are told to come in and get what they can out of the card file— 
under “* H,” for “* horses.” 

Some of the gravest scholars in town frequent the Jewish room. 
Among these there is always a scattering of feverish alchemists and delvers 
into black art, who search for secrets they believe are hidden in the Cabala, 
a compilation of mystic writings by the ancient Jews. Occasionally the 
department gets some poor fellow with a complex all his own. The 
strangest of this type is a gaunt, sunken-cheeked chap who comes on 
Saturday mornings. On his first visit he made out slips for more than 
twenty books on the subject of the Wandering Jew.. Dr. Bloch, head of 
the department, told him the books he asked for were written in many 
languages. ‘‘ I know ail the languages,” the man replied in a deep, hollow 
voice, and handed Dr. Bloch a card engraved with the name “ T. W. 
Jew ’—no address. Later the Doctor learned that the man is an insur- 
ance agent who does pretty well at his business under a more plausible 
name, when he’s not thinking of himself as the Wandering Jew. But on 
Saturdays, T. W. Jew reads books about Ahasuerus, the Hebrew who, in 
legend, struck Jesus and ordered Him to go faster, and refers to them as 
“ my biography.” 

The department of science and technology is one of the busiest in the 
Library, which is what you might expect in this age, but it has time for 
many questions of the popular variety. For example, a Chinese resident 
of Manhattan, disturbed by the activities of Japanese bombers in the old 
country, came in to get a formula for bombproofing the roof of the 
tenement where he lives. A doctor in Santiago, Chile, wrote in for all 
available information on death rays, and a harried author wanted a 
sweet-tasting poison for a light murder mystery. These were handled as 
easily as warm toffee. So was an inquiry about the chemical constituents of 
human tears—they contain a germicide called lysozyne, which is a colloid 
found not only in tears but in turnips. 

This department will figure out tides and currents for men and women 
who want to swim around Manhattan Island, or even tell a little boy the 
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formula for making his own aggies, unless the assistants are rushed at the 
moment. The librarians are a conscientious lot and sometimes brood 
until late at night when they can’t find the answer to a question. One 
such poser was “‘ What is the freezing point of mercury ?”’ It was asked 
by a man who wondered whether the mercury in thermometers could 
freeze. None of the handbooks they consulted had this information, 
though the question seemed reasonable. The research took days ; finally 
one of the men in the chemistry room found the answer in a 1916 copy of 
Refrigerator, a trade journal for operators of ice and cold-storage plants. 
Mercury freezes at minus 38-87 Centigrade, or minus 37-97 Fahrenheit. 
It had been a long, wearing job and everybody felt much better when it 
was successfully completed. Weeks later, someone happened to look 
up “ mercury” in the dictionary. There, in small, plain type, was the 
same answer. 


“sae” 


Cataloguing and the Twentieth Century 


E. P. Pritchard 


AVE you ever met one of those people who seem to invite the 
Hesston *‘ arty and crafty”? The type of person who will 

fill his house with ugly, useless junk, happy in the thought that it 
is all ‘“‘ hand-made.’ Never mind if the machine can turn out better 
goods at a fraction of the cost—the hall-mark ‘‘ hand-made ”’ is sufficient 
to atone for any crudeness or inadequacy. 

Well, aren’t all the finest works of art made by hand? Could a 
machine produce a Rembrandt picture or a Chippendale chair? Un- 
doubtedly not; but art, even great art, is not the only thing in life. We 
need for our comfort and convenience a great many everyday articles, 
making which demands not so much artistic ability as persistent hard 
work. Before the invention of the machine, this hard work had often to 
be carried to the lengths of drudgery, but now the machine is able to take 
over much of the burden of monotonous physical labour, and free men 


for work needing artistic or mental ability. To admire the hand-made [ 


article when this has genuine merit and individuality seems just common 
sense, but to prefer it always, even when it is more expensive, less well 
made and no more pleasing than the product of the machine, seems 
slightly absurd. 


Now I have no desire to call down on myself the wrath of the library 


profession by suggesting that anything we have done, are doing, or ever 


will do, is slightly absurd. But I will ask you to consider for a moment | 
the methods by which our books are catalogued, and ponder whether we | 
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have not, in this sphere of library work, made something of a fetish of 
the hand-made, whether we are not being just a little “‘ arty and crafty” 
and perhaps more “ arty ” than “‘crafty.” 

In every library throughout the country assistants sit down, day after 
day, to write or type similar details of similar books, till in the end there 
are thousands of cards, all containing what should be, but is not always, 
essentially similar information. The printing press could multiply that 
information more fully, more neatly, and at a fraction of the cost in 
time and money, and for forty years or more there have from time to 
time been librarians who have reminded their colleagues of this. The 
rest have listened politely to the voice of the twentieth century, have 
perhaps murmured a few words of approval, and have quietly continued 
to use the methods of the tenth century. 

Why? In heaven’s name, why? Librarians are desperately short of 
money and staff, forced by lack of resources to neglect a host of opportu- 
nities for service. Why do they persistently ignore the great saving in 
time and effort which co-operative cataloguing would bring ? 

Because, say some, cataloguing and classifying are valuable educa- 
tional activities, and assistants would get little experience of them if they 
were carried out mainly by a small central staff. A serious objection, if 
it can be maintained, and it must be admitted that there is some truth 
in it. The classifier has to relate each book to the general body of 
knowledge, and can hardly fail to learn much in the process. As for the 
A.A. code, anyone who masters Rule 26, ‘‘ Surnames with prefixes,” 
surely gives proof at least of ability to understand a complicated and 
technical subject. But for the most part cataloguing consists of the 
monotonous, futile, wearisome process of copying information on to an 
endless series of cards. There is far greater educational value in the 
many kinds of extension work which we would all like to undertake if 
only we had the time. 

But what of the cost? Recent articles in THE LrpRARY ASSISTANT 
and the Library world have disposed of that bogy. They have demon- 
strated once more how cheaply centralized cataloguing could be admini- 
stered. They have also answered another possible objection by providing 
practical suggestions. From these and other articles by British librarians 
it would be fairly easy to work out a detailed scheme. In any case, as 
= Mr. Higenbottam has said, “‘ all the objections that may be raised were 
faced and overcome in America forty years ago, and the 6,000 American 
libraries using printed cards show how successful the American scheme 
has been.” There seems to be no great difficulty in working out possible 

plans: what is needed is the will to carry them out. 
Is this, however, the right time to do it? Should we not wait till the 
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war is over? No, indeed; surely the need is more urgent than ever under 
present conditions. Staffs are depleted, yet most libraries have more 
work than ever to carry out—the need to save time is imperative, and 
centralized cataloguing should be introduced as an urgent war economy. 
We are all overworked at present, and most of that work is essential, 
but we can at least rid ourselves of the part that is not necessary. 

Besides, if we do not act now, while the idea is “‘ in the air,” it may 
be postponed again indefinitely. Recent articles have stimulated discus- 
sion of it and strengthened the general feeling of approval, but an attitude 
of detached benevolence will not by itself bring about reform. Central- 
ized cataloguing is an old idea, which has been discussed repeatedly, and 
most librarians would agree that it is a Good Thing, but what is needed 
is action. 

Action—in which directions? What can we as individuals do? 
The actual working out of a scheme would probably be carried out by 
a committee of the Library Association; the next step seems to be to get 
such a committee appointed. Let us direct our efforts towards this end. 
We can talk to our friends about it—write to the L.A.—write to the 
library journals—tackle our Chiefs about it—bring the matter up at 
sectional or divisional meetings. Let us keep on if necessary till we make 
nuisances of ourselves, but let us keep hammering home the fact that this 
is the twentieth century, and that it is an almost criminal waste of time 
and money to catalogue books by the methods necessary before the 
invention of printing. Let us keep in the front of our minds the thought 
of thousands of library assistants wasting their lives in the mere copying 
of information, and resolve to assign this necessary drudgery to the 
machine, thereby freeing the human element for those tasks which the 
machine can never perform. 


“Rie” 


Current Books: Some Translations 
GEORGES, DUHAMEL. Cecile among the Pasquiers. Dent. 9s. 6d. 


IVE of the Pasquier Chronicles have already been translated by 
= de Holthoir : here are three more, as vivid and interesting 

as ever. They are all concerned with scientists, Chalgrin, Rohner, 
and Laurent Pasquier, and with their public and private lives. Cecile, 
unhappily married, appears again ; the stories are played out against 
the Pasquier family background, and culminate in the war of 1914. An 
absorbing series this, inescapably French in its analysis, its wit, and its 
portrayal of family life. 
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LION, FEUCHTWANGER. Paris Gazette. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 

Germans in exile in Paris, their newspaper which gives its name to this 
novel, their personal lives and the underground work of the Nazis, are the 
grim subjects of the latest Feuchtwanger. The author shows that escape 
from Germany does not guarantee the perpetuation of high ideals or an 
ardent desire for democracy, but his candour does not conceal that he 
believes the disillusion of the refugiés will ultimately give place to inspired 
action. The skill with which the crowded stage of Jew Siiss was handled 
is again evident in this contemporary study. 


JEAN GIONO. Harvest. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


The individual and delightful work of Jean Giono is becoming well 
known in England, although little has been translated so far. The present 
book, devoted to the country of the Basses Alpes, describes the awaken- 
ing of an abandoned village when its fields are ploughed again and its 
houses occupied once more. Giono is outside all literary movements, 
and his gift for a prose of lyric quality makes it likely that he will one day 
rank as a great artist of this century. 


Jonas Liz. The Devil’s holiday. Bruno Cassirer. 7s. 6d. 


“The Devil’s holiday” is December 11th, the Norwegian quarter 
day when bills and commitments fall due, and on that day there is a 
murder at Bjorneby Manor House. Bijelke, a sort of Norwegian Inspector 
French, solves the case by similar unspectacular methods. An unusual 
book, well translated. 


HENRI DE MONTHERLANT. The Lepers. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


Pierre Costals, the central figure in “* Pity for women,” appears again, 
pursuing his career of cold sensuality, even more cynical in his attitude 
to women. An extraordinary book, brutal and tender by turns, intro- 
spective to the last degree, and written by a novelist masterly in his 
analysis of the female character. 


GEORGES SIMENON. Maigret abroad. Routledge. 8s. 


Maigret is no ordinary detective : his method is to study the psycho- 
logy of his criminals and to pursue their uneasy consciences rather than 
their incautious actions. His mental persecution invariably brings about 
the desired reaction or confession, but be it to Simenon’s credit that no 
sequence of events in his detective stories ever strikes one as illogical. In 
the present volume Mairgret solves two of the cases which occur outside 
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his legitimate territory: each case holds one’s interest and conceals the 
dénouement successfully. 
ser 


Students’ Problems 


D. H. Halliday 


R. D. H. SIMPSON (Chiswick), who was a student at the School, 
has been good enough to send the following account: 
The Association of Assistant Librarians’ second Revision 
School, held at Chaucer House on Sunday, May 5th, 1940, was a 
striking indication that war conditions have done little or nothing to 
lessen the keenness of students. The demands of military service doubt- 
less accounted for the large proportion of women students compared with 
the men, but even so, the classes, with a total attendance of 125, were very 
successful. 

The School lasted from 12.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m.; there were four 
classes, each addressed by several tutors, a method which gave varied 
points of view on the subjects dealt with and prevented monotony. 
There was a short interval between each class, and a longer one for tea, 
at which the lack of sugar was largely countered from private supplies. 

The Elementary classes, of which there were two owing to the large 
number of students, were addressed by Messrs. E. V. Corbett, S. H. 
Horrocks, W. E. Maskell, and W. A. Munford. Cataloguing students, 
located on the third-floor landing, heard many practical hints given by 
Messrs. R. L. W. Collison, J. H. Davies, and F. MacDonald, while the 
Classification class, in addition to the tuition of Messrs. S. G. Saunders 
and E. Wisker, and Dr. A. J. Walford, had Messrs D. H. Halliday and 
W. H. Phillips present for answering questions. Indeed, not the least of 
the attractions of the Revision School was the opportunity of seeing so 
many well-known figures in the A.A.L., not only in the flesh, but neatly 
ticketed for identification. 

The final class, at which all students were present, was held in the 
Council Chamber and consisted of a talk by Mr. F. Seymour Smith on 
“* Examinations : what to do and what not to do.” In spite of the 
competition in the form of popular songs, which came continuously from 
an unknown source outside, this was very valuable, not only for its general 
advice, but also for its “ inside information ’’ on how the examiner works. 

In fact, the whole Revision School amply justified its continuance as 
an annual feature, and was well worth the day given up toit. The tuition 
was good, there were the fullest facilities for asking questions, and the 
whole School left one with the impression that the student who fails after 
attending it has only himself to blame. 
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